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happy daya each pariah chose its own elders, and they, 
along with such of the landed proprietors .as were members 
of the Church, chose. the minister. And as they usually 
chose the best, Scotland ** flourished by the preaching of 
the Word." 

So eminently had Scptland become a Christian nation, 
that wlien a union with England began to be agitated, 
the m^n subject of solicitude was the national religion. 
The wisest men then perceived, what has since been 
amply verified^ that the Union would be productive of 
many temporal benefits to the Scottish people. But all 
were apprehensive that the Church might eventually 
suffer. They knew that in the Parliament which would 
hereafter govern them, not one vote in ten would be 
a Presbyterian vote ; and when any question arose 
affecting the Church of Scotland, it might be misunder- 
stood 'and mis-settled. To relieve this nervousness of 
die nation, a clause was put into the Articles of Union 
providing that the Church of Scotland, as it then existed ^ 
should never be altered, and that the Sovereign should 
swear, on his accession, to maintain that Church in all its 
privileges. 

This solemn stipulation quitted the apprehensions of 
the people ; and after the pathos naturally felt at the 
"end of the auld sang'** had passed away, the country 
was settling down into complacency with the new state 
of things, when an incident occurred which verified the 
gloomiest forebodings of the old patriotic party, and fixed 
in the vitals of the Scottbh Establishment an arrow 
wliichy after rankling for a century, threatens to be fatal 
now. 

Towards the latter end of the reign of Queen Anne, 
it is well known that the Jacobite party were engaged 
in machinations to subvert the Protestant succession and 

♦"There's an end of an auld sang"— the observation of the Lord 
Chancellor Seafi^ld, as he adjoiwned the Scottish Barliament for ever 
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restore the Prietender to the throne. Rightly^ judging 
that Presbyterkinistn, and the Preshyterian clergy, formed 
the main barrier to their purposes in the North, they 
resolved, if possible, to neutralise thi& element. It 
struck them that if they could get the appointment of 
tlie clisrgy into their own hands, ^ey might gradually 
fill the Church with men after their own hearts. Ac-* 
cordingly, to the consternation of every leaUhearted 
.Scotchman, word arrived in Edinburgh in the end of 
March, 1712, that a Bill liad been introduced hrto 
Parliament for bestowing on certun patrons the powetr 
of presenting ministers to all th^ parishes in Scotland* 
Some of the ablest ministers were forthwith despatched 
to London with instructions ta ofier the most streauotis 
opposition to the measure. Bat it was tlie policy of itA 
authors to precipitate it to the utmost, that it might foe 
an Act of Parliament before Scotland could raise its 
remonstrance, and they succeeded. Though Principal 
Carstares and his colleagues posted to London as ^Mt 
as their horses could carry tkem, they found the BW Ja 
the House of Lords already ; and thoogh they succeeded 
in getting a hearing at the bar of the House, Lord 
BoHngbroke had made up ^ his mkid; aadno sooner had 
the counsel for the Scotch Commb^ners ended, than it 
was moved that the Bill be now read a wcond tine; 
which being agreed to, it was committed, reported, waa/i 
read a third time — the whole fire stages being condensed 
with dramatic effect into a single day. By this Ae^ 
Presbyteries were " obliged to receive «nd admit such 
qualified persons as should be prcAeoted by the respective 
patrons." 

Heavy as was this blow, and diseoarsged as peaple 
were, there was still s^nne hi^ eonccramg thisr things 
So deep-rooted was llie popular aversion to patraaage^ 
that it was some time before patrons ventured to issue 
presentation^ or piesentees to aec^t Uiem^ and some ev«n 



lioped t)uU the Act might tacitly subside into a dead 
letter.' On the other bandy though the General Assembly * 
fdi tbat they aod their people had lost a privilege — and 
that they felt this ia sufficiently proved by the fact, 
t2>at down to 1784 they continued to protest against 
patronage as a *^ grievance "-^they lK>ped that they had 
n&t lost their ff^eiom — that even were patronage in aetiv^ 
operation there might stili be protection for the people 
in the courts of the Church. There existed on die 
Scottish statute-book an unrepealed law, declaring that 
** the Lord Jesi,is, as king and head of his Churchy hath 
therein appointed a government in the hand of Church- 
-oS&cerf^ distinct from the civil magistrate ; " and " that 
the • civil n^istrate may not assume to himself adminis* 
tration of the Word and Sacraments, or the power of 
the keys of the kingdom of heaven." They believed 
that the Act establishing the Church had made the 
spiritual courts the final judge in causes spiritual, eveu 
aa it had made the civil courts the final judge in causes 
civil. They hoped that in virtue of this co-ordinate 
and independent jurisdicticMO, they might decide for 
thoaaelvee whether the patron's nominee was or was 
Bot a qut^fied person, and admit or, reject him acoordr 
ifig^y. At all events, as & presentation to a living is a 
mere civil afiair, and the admission to the cure of souls is a 
spiritttd act» the Church courts imagined that if they 
should at any time be constrained, in compliance with the 
{urayers of the people, to n^ect a. patron s presentee, it 
would be compensation enough if the patron got the fruits 
of the benefice (as the la^w provides), in which case the 
patron might give his protege the livingt and a piore 
jicceptable pastor might get the cure, of souls* By con- 
siderations like these, the Church of ScQtlan^, fiattered 
* Th^ fiupeeiBtf Ecclesiestlfi^l Court of ScptUod, coiisisti^g of 
miDMters and ruling elders. 
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herself that her people would still enjoy protection, and 
her Church courts, spiritual freedom. This persuasion 
became positive assurance, when it was found how 
scrupulously the secular courts abstained from tampering 
with spiritual sentences. In those days the Supreme Civil 
Court of Scotland* refused to interfere when asked to 
discharge or overrule the deliverances of the ecclesiastical 
courts ; and they did so on the simple ground that the 
Church courts knew best how to deal with spiritual 
questions ; and even if they did not, the constitution of 
the country had made the Church Coxtrts supreme ik 

THE SPIRITUAL PROVINCE. 

Whether Lord Karnes and Monboddo and tlie other 
judges of last century were too fastidious in their non- 
interference — whether they were actuated by a spirit of 
chivalrous etiquette, or by their knowledge of constitutional 
law — certain it is, that they forbore from reviewing the 
sentences of spiritual courts, even as the spiritual courts 
forbore from reviewing theirs. The General Assembly did 
not decide on disputed march -dykes, or marriage settle- 
ments ; nor did the Court of Session decide on the fitness 
of ministers for their parishes, or of candidates for admission 
to the communion-table. The General Assembly imposed 
no fines, and sent nobody to prison; and the Court of 
Session, with similar forbearance, neither ordained minis- 
ters, nor deposed them — neither admitted church members, 
nor excommunieated them. Somehow or other, they held 
on their several ways ih wondrous harmony. There were 
no collisions, for each kept his own line. 

Dear reader, if I thought you had patience for it, I 
would tell you how the collision rfrose, and I am sure, if 
you knew all the particulars and were on the jury, you 
would give a deodand on the Court of Session engine. 

It was in the year 1834, on the 24th of May — I remem- 
♦ The Court of Session. 
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ber it Veil, for I was there myself — and in the Tron 
Kirk of Edinburgh, where the General Assembly was 
sitting, that a ruling elder rose to bring forward a motion. 
His name was Sir James MoncriefF, a man long known 
at the bar of Scotland as the best lawyer there, and by 
that time one of the Lords of Session. He made a 
speech very learned and very long ; — of which speech the 
substance was, that ever since the Reformation, the Church 
of Scotland had paid respect to the wishes of the people 
in the settlement of ministers ; so much so, that according 
to its uniform interpretation, no minister was qualified for 
a parish, unless he were acceptable to its Christian people^ 
the communicants of that parish. But though the doctrine 
of the Church had been uniform, its practice had varied, 
A call or invitation from the people had always been, 
in Presbyterial usage, a pre-requisite to the settlement of 
a minister. But sometimes this call had been so scanty 
tbat it could scarcely be deemed an invitation. And with 
a~ view to make the practice correspond with the theory^ 
he would propose that, whenever a patron issued a pre- 
sentation, the very first thing the Presbytery should do, 
would be to send the presentee to preach in that parish, 
and then to call together the male heads of families in 
communion with the Church, and ascertain their mind. 
If they consented to have this man for their minister, 
good and well. The Presbytery should proceed to 
examine him, and if they found his literature, theology^ 
and character, sufficient to warrant them in ordaining 
him, they should admit him to that parish. But if a 
majority came forward, and solemnly declared that — 
apart from all factious motives — they were constrained, 
by regard for their own and their cjbildren's souls, to 
refuse this man for their minister, Lord MoncriefF pro- 
posed, that this Veto by a majority 6f tlie people should 
disqualify that presentee, and that the Presbytery should 
not intrude him into that parish against the expressed 

A 3 ^. yGoogle 
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mind of its Chmttan bouseholdeni';* but sboutd semE 
word to the patron tliat be migbt present anotber. Tbe 
majority of tbe Assembly tbougbt tbis an ^ccellent pro- 
posal ; all tbe ratber tbat tbe Crown lawyers, tbe Lord 
Advocate and Solicitor-Gena'aly declared tbat it was 
perfectly competent for tbe Assembly, in Tirtae of its 
inberent powers, to pass sucb a law, and as it was a judge 
of tbe Supreme Ci^il Court, and one so noted for bis iegal 
skill, wbo introduced tbe measure. And so, to tbe great 
joy of tbbusands, tbe Veto Law w^ passed.-f* 

For some time it wrougbt dcligbtfiiHy, and aknost 
every one was saying, How mucb tbe palc^Mui are tm«* 
^oved ! for, in point of fact, tbe paitroDS presented such 
acceptable ministers, that out oS.JiOO only teh were 
vetoed* Bilt at last, tbe new laW fell beavy on oi^ 
individual. A licentiate, % — was presented to a large 
parisb, witb 3,000 inbabiUnts. Tn/o of tbe people 

* The Veto Law restricted the pnviiege oi o)^eetiBg^» in tbe settle« 
qoent of ministers, to those pacishioners wbo were botk beads of houses 
4nd members of the Church. In Scotland, none are communicants, or 
membersr of the Church, except those with whose religious knowledge 
and good character the ministers and elders are satisfied. In 
dhurch-of-Scotfend' language, the people are the communicants, the 
members df the Churcb, tbe professing Cfanstiati people. 

f It^is important lo rematk, that in ibis Assembly wece no cba^^ 
ministers^ or ministers of quoad sacra parishes. Besides the CrowB 
l-awyers in Scotland, tlie Lord High Chancellor, and the Attorney- 
General of England, both extolled the Veto Law,*as a great public 
itnpr6yetneiifc * > = . 

t Itt tbe Ciiuaeb of Scodmiid there ia a staff of probttioaaerA m 
l^entiate^ who'a^re allowed to preafh, but who excBxise no otbet 
function of the minrstry. Xhese 'probationers are eligible ^or the 
ministry, but they are not ministers. They have received no ordina- 
tion, and are permitted to preach merely to make trial of their gifts. 
If a probatifwier wha is presented to a parish be not anacceptable lo 
tbe people, be is ordained, and liecamcs a minister. Alb>wing tbaif 
patronage is a trust xeposed inpaixons by the State, it bacomes an 
interesting question» wliether tl^ia trust is designed for the benefit af 
probationers or the good of the people? It has usually be^il exercised 
for behoof of the former. ^ ,. _.J_ _ ' 
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^iigbt that he nught do well enough for a miniater; 
but all the rest thought that be was not fit to be their 
nnmster. Consequently^ the Presbytery refused to admit 
him. Hereupon this man and his patron raised an action 
against the Presbytery, and petitioned the Court of Session 
to find that the Pred>ytery was bound to take him on 
U'ial, with a view to admission. So far as any spiritual 
consequences (such as ordination) were . implied in the 
decision, the Presbytery declined the competency of the 
Court of Session to judge the case; but as they were 
anxious to ascertain whether their rejection of a vetoed 
presentee implied that he should also lose the living, tbej 
mUowtd the case to be argued, in their name so far as any 
eioil efifect was concerned. Five of the judges held 
that this was hot a case for the Court of Session at all; 
tiiit that if they were to give an opinion, they must say 
that' the General Assembly had done quite right in passing 
the Veto Law, and the Pidsbytery i^d done no wrong in 
obeying it,* But the other eight judges wer^ of a 
4»ntrary opinion, and the House of l40rdis affirmed their 
judgment. 

Since this decision^ it has become the fashion in the 
Nordft to carry every case out of the Church cojurts 
into the Court of Sesaion. Presby^ies are prohibited 
from deposing miiiist^s coGkvicted of drunkenness atid 
dieft. Ministers are prohibited^ under pain of imprison- 
ment, from preaching in certain districts of f . couQti^yt. 
Kirk sessions are forbidden to debar from the Xiord'e 
ti^e ^parties whose pi^seoee they eoi^^id^r a deseevatioo. 
And > the ,GeBeral AssemUy itself is not at liberty to 
«dmit any measberj whoiu ibe Court of Setfurion 'may 
disapprove. And so uniformly do a majority of their 

* Bfsides Xidrd Moncfiefi tlie ocigij^al s^thor of Ui« Veto X<awy 
tUeae fiyeincludfid Lords Jeffrey (more familiarly known in the worlds 
of philosophy and criticism as Francis Jeffrey )» Cockburn, Glenlee, 
and Fullerton. The names of the other eight, however respectable 
in their station, would not be interesting to EngNsh^read^rs. 
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Lordships decide against the ecclesiastical parties, even 
when their decisions contradict one another, that it has 
become the more prudent, because more economical coursci 
to allow judgment to go forth in absence. As it is, the 
law expenses have become such a grievous fine, that the 
stipend of some parishes is arrested for payment of costs, 
and pious and accomplished ministers, with their families, 
are, in the absence of their wonted income, reduced to 
painful straits. Though this be matter of exultation with 
their oppressors, and not complained of by the sufferers 
themselves, the English nation is not what it was, if such 
severities when known arouse no indignation. 

But to resume and end this narrative. The Presbytery 
of A^chterarder did not obey the sentence of the civil 
courts, ordering them to admit to the ministry the vetoed 
presentee. They refused, because they believed that the 
court had, in this cause, no right to command. .They 
Refused, because they thought it would be a solemn 
mockery and a sin to ordain a man to a cure of souls, 
where every one deprecated and dreaded his admissioiK 
They thought, that the only inducement to ordain him 
would be to give him a right to the stipend ; and as the 
patron was now in the possession of the stipend, he 
might, if he pleased, hand it over to his protege. But 
the presentee prosecuted the Presbytery for 16,000/. of 
damages, because of the wrong which they had done him 
in refusing to admit him ; and both the Court of Session 
and the House of Lords having found in his favour, it 
is now finally declated by the civil courts, that theif 
will enforce their sentences agmnst the spiritual courts by 
cwil pains and penalties^ the ordinary compulsitors of the 
law. 

When this deci^on was given last autumn, it put an 
end to all expectation from the civil courts. Till then, 
the most desponding could scarce believe their own fore- 
bodings, or persuade themselves that their Chi^rch was so 
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obanged friDm what their ancestors bad left it, and they 
themselves once imagined it to be. But the decision of 
last August ended evei^ dream, and bade the Church 
make ready for the worst. 

It was in this emerg^cy that the Meeting or Con- 
vocation mentioned in the outset was convened. It 
originated mth a select body of the oldest and most 
experienced ministers* They invited all of their brethren 
who had mamfested concern for the ancient constitution 
of the Church, to assemble in Edinburgh, on the 17th of 
November last. Nearly ^00 came together ; and it was 
very {^ain that no ordinary call could have brought from 
the remotest headlands of a rugged land, such a company 
in tlie dead season of the year. 

After a prayer-meeting in St. George*a Church, and a 
sermon by Dr. Chalmers, — ** Unto the upright there 
ariseth ; light in the darkne$s,'- — the ministers adjourned 
to R<»eburgh Church. Dr. Chalmers took the chair. It 
was agreed, that during each sederunt three of the 
brethren should engs^e in prayer ; and in this way 
confession and supplicatioQ assumed a prominent place in 
the business of each M^etiog^ None, but ministers were 
present* In oifder to encourage each member freely to 
apeak his mind this privacy was requisite, and it tended 
greatly to impart a confiding and conversational tone to 
thieir proceedings. For our own part, it made us feel, 
that the innermost side of good men is the best side ; and 
whilst listening to the brotherly tone of their com- 
munings, so iialike the de^ance and disdain of high 
debate, and to the. noble sentinienta of Christian heroism 
and self-renunciation which were ever and anon expressed, 
we wished that the world were present., And, during the 
devotional exercises and at, intervals throughout the 
deliberaticHis^ when sudden light or consolation broke in, 
in a.waj^ which bit>ught tears to many eyes, we would 
have liked. tlMt' 4ll the Christiansi in the kingdom could 
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be present, for we felt assured that the Lord himadf 
was there. And then^ when we looked at the laatermb 
of the Meeting and saw before us, with few exceptiom, 
all the talent, and, with still fewer exceptions, aU the 
piety of the Church of Scotland^ we wished that those 
were present in whose power it lies to preserve, to the 
Scottish Establishin^it all this learning add this worth. 
There was the chairman, who might so easily have been 
the Adam Smith, the Leibnitz, or the Bossnet of the 
day; but Who, having obtained a better part, has laid 
economics, and philosophy, and eloquence on the altar 
which sanctified himself. There was Dr. Gordon^ Mtj 
in simplicity, whose vast conceptions and majestic 
emotions plough deeper the old channels of cudtomarj 
words, and make common phrases appear S(^mn and 
sublime after ^e has used them. There were Dr» Keitl^, 
whose labours in the prophecies have sent his hmm 
through Europe, and are yearly bringing converts into 
the Church 6f Christ ; and Mr. James Bucluutan, whose 
deep-drawn sympathy, and rich Qiye-lore, and GfaristiMi 
refinement, have made him a son of consolatton to aa 
many of the sons of sorrow. There were Dr. Welsfa^ 
tile biographer and bosom friend of Thomas Brown ; Dn 
Forbes, among the most inventive of modern mathe»Ub> 
ticians; and Dr. Paterson, whose "Manse Garden" k^ 
read for the sake of its poetry and Ivisdom aad Cbristiaa 
kindness, where there are no gardens, and iHSi be read 
for the sake of other days when there are no meiisee. 
And there was Dr. Patrick McFarlaa^ whose cafan 
judgment id a sanctioft to any meacfure ; and who^ 
holding the ttchest benefice in Scotland, most appro- 
priately moved the resolution, that rather thafei sacvifiee 
their principles, they should surrender their poesessioQai 
And not tb mention ** names the' poet must HOC speak," 
there were iti that assembly the meli who are 4earett df 
aU to the godfy throughout the knd— the awn whom the 
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Lord baih delighted to honour — all tlie ministers in whose 
parishes haye been greal: revivals, from the Apostle of the 
North) good old Mr. Maodonald, whose happy counte- 
nan<?e is a signal ibr expiectation and gladness in every 
congregation he visits; and Mr. Burns, of Kilsyth, whose 
afiedtionate counsels end prayers made the Convocation 
feel towards him as a father; down to those younger 
ministers of whom, but for our mutual friendship, I could 
speak more fireely. When we looked at the whole, knowing 
something of all> we felt, first, such an assembly never met 
in Scotland before ; secondly, it will d^)end on thena, 
under God, whether Scotland can ever furnish such an 
assembly again ; and, thirdly, what a blot on any reign, 
and what a guilt on any Government, which casts forth 
such a company ! ^ And then, after some sadder musings, 
came in this thought, Yet, wh«t a blessing to the world 
if they were scattered abroad, everywhere preaching 
the word ! 

6ix days were spent in deliberatiovi. Nearly all 
agreed that the Church of Soodand was ruined by 
the late decision, and that she could not submit to 
these encroachments of the civil courts without losing 
her character as a true Church of Christ. The next 
question wsis, 'What^shtoald be dene? }t was agreed to 
make a final appUcalion to the Legislature for relief — 
for protectioii to ihe Church courts in the exercise of 
their spiritual jintBdicticm— >Mid if this application were 
refused, it vms the almost universal conviction that it 
would be the duty of ministers and people, rather than 
protract the struggle and embroil the country, to leave the 
Establishment. 

Accordingly, that final application is now made ; and it 
depends "very tsukck on ^ people of England what answer 
shall be retttrned. No measure will meet the case which 
does not give Ihe' Church courts of Gotland freedom from 
secular mi)leiti^ien in die discharge of J[be« spiritual 
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functions: in other words, no measure which does not 
give the ministers and Christian people of Scotland the 
same immunities which they believed till now to be their 
birthright, and which they unquestionably enjoyed in 
the reign of William III. The following considerations in 
behalf of such a measure, are respectfully submitted to 
whatever of justice, generosity, and Christian principle, 
may exist in England :— 

1. The Treaty of Union has been violated. By that 
treaty it was solemnly stipulated that the Presbyterian 
Church government, sis then exisiing^ should be the only 
Church government within the kingdom of Scotland ; 
and, that each successive sovereign, " at his or her acces- 
sion to the crown, should swear and subscribe, that they 
shall inviolably maintain' and preserve the foresaid settle- 
ment of the true Protestant religion, with the government, 
worship, discipline, rights and privileges of this Church, 
as above established by the laws of this kingdom" (of 
Scotland). Adherence to this stipulation is farther 
'* declared to be a fundamental and essential condition 
of the said treaty or union in all time coming." And on 
the strength of this stipulation the Union , was com- 
pleted. Now, among " the rights and privileges *' which 
the Church of Scotland enjoyed before: the Union, spiriiwd 
freedom was unquestionably one. Her people were not 
liable to the intrusion of. unacceptable ministers; nor 
were her .Churoh .courts, when deliberating on the most 
sacred interests of Christ's kingdom, liable to.the intrusion, 
the intimidationi and coercion, of secular tribunals. If the 
Church has lost her freedom, when did she lose it ? To 
this there is only one answer : In the year 171^} five years 
after the Union was effected; A law was then enacted, 
which:, if the interpretation put onat by the. civil courts be 
sound, has robbed the Church of Scotland of the dearest 
*• righ^," the mfost predous "piivil^e/* which, at the time 
of the Union, i^ enjoyed: ber accounUibilit^^jinL sacred 
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tbsn^) to God ak>ne. If this interpretation be incorrect, if 
the civil coovts mkunderstand the law, then the Legisla- 
ture lE^oald say so, and rescue the Church from the 
groundless molestations of the secultfr power. If the 
interpretation be correct, if the civil courts rightly inter* 
pret the statute, then the Treaty of Union is broken^ 
and Scotland must look to the good faith of England for 
fedress^ 

2» The case of the Church of Scotland is one of pecu* 
liar hardship* And when I say the Church of Scotland, 
I mean those in the Scottish Establishment who adhere, as 
almost all her pious ministers and people do adhere, to 
the ordinal constitution of the Church of Scotland. 

If they do not get redress, they must leave the Estab* 
lishment ; and even though it be for Christ's sake and the 
Gospel's, there is some hardship in forsaking houses and 
Iands» The manses of Scotland are pleasant homes ; and 
if you will ask any friend who ever took leave of one, he 
will tell you that it was a desolate day when the flitting 
was moving down the avenue, and af^er seeing that the 
kiichen*fire was out, and taking a last look of the dis- 
mantled parlour, he delivered the key to the new*comer, 
shook hands with the neighbours, and went away. The 
manse of a good minister is a hallowed dwelling, and more 
of in-door quiet, and family affection, and Sabbath-glad- 
ness, is condensed into it than into any home on earth ; 
and afler one who has been long its inmate has taken his 
last look of the deserted fields and smokeless chimneys, he 
feels it of little moment where he shall kindle his next 
fire. Besides, it is the place where all the parish naturally 
resort when advice or assistance is needed; where the 
sick send for cordials, and the sad go for comfort, and the 
perplexed go for counsel ; and whose simple hospitality 
ranges from the Sunday scholars up to the parish elders, 
the farmers, and, sometimes, the laird. The consequence is, 
that though the Great House may be shot up for years, 
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and the landlord with his estabUahmeAt o^me to sojoiuni 
ia it, except in rare insttooes> it will not awaken gudi 
tenderness on either side as a removal from the maQse* 
The people of Scotland are not given to the melting mood } 
aikd two eentnriea ago, when 400 ministers were am^ 
sprained to leave their parishes A>r conscienee' sake^ 
they felt it vesy hard ; but neither they nor their :|!leople 
said much. When the creels* were getting ready, the 
wi£& would, perhaps, draw a comer: of hei aproa across 
her eyes, and the children could not very well comprehend 
it«v There- was little demonstration of feehi^; ani 
judging by the peaceful submission of the pastors, and 
^he silence of their people,^ you would ahnost have 
thought that they acquiesced in the doings of that day. 
It was an illusion. The heart of Scotland was heaving 
with an indignant sorrow, whidi found its furst relief when 
it hurled James Stuart from the throne. Should 400 
ministers again be forced from their people and their 
homes, there will be no commotion. All will pass over 
silently and peacefully ; but in the hearts which constitute 
the heart of Scotland, in the bosoms oX its noble-minded 
and.ChristiaQ people, will be left a lasting and cruel sense 
of injury. 

There are other hardships connected with this case 
which I will not weary you by detailing. For {instance, within 
the last eight years, and at a cost of about 500,000/., the 
people of Scotland, with a few extraneous contributions^ 
have built nearly 200 new churches for themselves. Almost 
all of these churches are built and occupied by people and 
supplied by ministers who must leave the Establishmem, 
unless the Establishment be emancipated. And what 

• Large panniers slung over the horse's back, in which the youn^ 
children were carried. "When Mr. Dunbar, the minister of Ayr, wh« 
had once before been banished fh>m his parish, received a SBCofOionis 
Uk UUkte it a'veeotid dmo, he tnmttly said, •^ WelI,foodwife^ye vrnkt 
e'en provide the credli again*" The saying be^me a s^ ^ f rav^lAi. 
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ibrmt the hardslnp of this ease it, thai vrhen the mioisterg 
and peo]^le go» the churches which they have reared 
at such a sacrifice ynXi be claimed bj others, fiesldesi 
manjr • parities are the property of a single individual, 
and tluU individital may be so hostile to the Gospel 
as to fefiise ground lor erecting another place of wor* 
diip. Again, the India and other, missions of the Church 
of Scotland have been mainly supported by the parties 
about to be dr^en from the* Church. The mission pre- 
mtses will fall into the hands of parties unable or unwilling 
to support them* The missions will he broken up ; and 
with crippled resources,' the feiihiul remnant will be Ul 
able to orgaimse them anew. And last of all, some of the 
parishes which most prize the Gospel are least able to 
support it. In many places^ the utmost efforts of the 
people are insufficient to procure food and raiment for 
themselves. It would be mockery to ask them to main- 
tain a ministry. It would be depriving them of their 
greatest blessiag for either world, to take the ministry 
away. Putting out of view the intrinsic merits of the 
case, the constitiktional rights of the Church of Scotland, 
tile equity of her daim, it would surely need to be a 
strong necessity which woiild justify any Legislature in 
virtually drivmg frmn their homes 500 ministers of Christ, 
scattering the largest and liveliest congregations in Scot- 
land ; and leaving as sheep without a shepherd those 
parishes which most prize a faithful ministry. 

Perhaps some may say, Buit why go out? Who bids 
them go? Why noi obey the law of the land, and 
femaio where tbey are ? I answer, or rather they answer 
for themselves, Beeause the law is such that they cannot 
obey it. Had they known soon enough, tliat the civil 
hiw'is what it is now declared to be, they would never 
have entered the Established Church ; and if the Legis- 
lature understand the law as ^ civil eouHs interpret i^ 
now that they. are in the Established. Church they must 



leave it again. They wigh to obey the law of the land, and 
in the hope that haply if they were out of the Establishi^ 
inent the law would then ask them to do nothing contrary 
to their consciences, they are leaving the Establishment* 
They go because they feel that it would be sinful to 
remain. Even as I might leave my dwelling if I found 
that the lease by which I hold it contained a stipulation 
with which it were criminal to comply. If I entered in 
ignorance of its import, and if, now that I know the 
construction put upon it, I cannot get it altered, I must 
even go. It may be very hard, but I cannot help it* 
The ministers of Scotland wish to lead quiet and peaceable 
lives ; and rather than disturb the peace, they will abandon 
their earthly alL Outside of the Establishment they are 
sure to find a clear conscience ; and there also there is 
more hope of a quiet unmolested life. 

3. Our common Christianity is endangered. 

The principle for which the Church of Scotland ia 
contending is one dear to every Christian man. It is one 
for which the early Nonconformists and the New 
England worthies contended so nobly — that God alone is 
Lord of the conscience, and that the highest tribunal on 
earth may not abridge the liberty wherewith Christ hath 
made his people free. The doctrine of the Church of 
Scotland is, that the head of every spiritual man is 
Christ, and that when a company of spiritual men meet 
together in their spiritual capacity, Christ is still their 
Head. In other words, they hold that the Lord Jesus 
Christ is the only King and Head . of ths 
Church. In their ecclesiastical procedure they desire to 
follow his will as that will is revealed in bis Word. They 
believe that the Spirit of God, speaking through spiritual 
men, is the sole interpreter of that Word ; and they 
eannot allow the commandments of men — the verdicts of 
secular courts^^^to interpose between them and their Hea- 
venly King. Every Bible Christian, will sympathize vnxib 
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them here. Daniel and his friends were not rebels* Tbey 
were faithful to their king, though the king was a Pagan, 
and their conqueror. But in matters of faith they deemed 
it no disloyalty to disregard his decreed. The apostles 
respected la wfal authority, but with the commission ot 
their Master, "Preach the Gospel to every creature,*' 
they could not suffer any tribunal to interfere* " We 
ought to obey God rather than men." And every Christian, 
be he a minister or a private member of the Church, will 
acknowledge that there are many things "pertaining to 
the law of his God'* in which he could not cons^t to be 
ruled by secular men. 

The Church of Scotland is an Established Church. Its 
ministers are endowed. But it has always been their 
belief that in accepting this endowment they surrendered 
nothing. Their theory of an Establishment is, that the 
nation selects a Church whose constitution and worship it 
approves, and on this Church, for the benefit of the nation, 
bestows the bounty of an endowment. But they do not 
see how this n^esisarily implies subjection to the State, or 
the loss of any spiritual privil^e. Suppose a rich man 
endowed a Dissenting chapel, it is presumed that upon the 
whole he approves of the doctrines taught and the worship 
practised there ; whilst, on the other hand, their accepting 
of his liberality does not imply that they give him the 
power of admitting or rejecting the members, or of tam- 
pering with the internal order of that Church. The 
Church of Scotland existed as a Church before it became 
an Estahluhment. The nation found it a Church already 
existing. The nation approved its polity, its doctrines, 
and worship. The nation offered to take it even as it 
stoodf and endow it. The Church accepted the nation's 
offer. But so far from surrendering any peculiarity or 
privilege, it was expressly stipulated that, in accepting 
this endowment, the Church should surrender nothing — 
that it should remain the same free, and spiritual, and 
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independent Churdi wfaich it had ev^: been. And 
whatever i^ay be the ease with other endowed Churches, 
it has always been the belief of its members that the 
Chnrch of Scotland, though Ettahiuhed, ii fret — as free 
as Churches not Establish^ are. la (^ber words^ the 
office-bearers and memba^ of the Scotch EstaUishisiieat 
believed chat if ciril courts iDund a pretext for interfering 
with them, they would find as good a pretext for iiiter- 
fering with the office-bearers and members of non- 
established Churches% 

In this confidence, the Church of Scotland has not 
erred. In the case of the Scotch Secession Church, the 
Court of Session has recendy laid down tlie principle, that 
even this Church, in the exercise of its spinttml juris- 
diction, is amenable to the civil magiirtrate. . The Court 
of Session claims the power of discharging seceder minis*- 
ters and elders from prooeediiig agmaat heretical or disr 
orderly members, in eases where civil consequences, such 
as lo^s of character or eroohnnent, are invidved. And a6 
every case may be reduced to this category, the Court of 
Session virtuidiy claims the power of reviewing and aUerii^ 
the sentences of all rdigions comtnusities, establisised and 
non-established, within the kingdom of Scedan^- 

I think tbat all Christian men should view this last result 
with consternation. It is the working out of a pruidipit 
wbich every ^ithful follower of Christ is bound to resist 
in its beginnings, for it will eventually be the destruction 
of all our Churches, and the death of rei%ious freedom. 

Independently of this,* I ' cannot tiew the comii^ over^ 
throw of the Scotch Establtsfanient— *>lbrif its best ministers 
and most devoted members be drivoi out of it, ifc is 
virtually overthrown — I cami6t contemplate the destruc- 
tion of the Scotch Establishment at the present moment 
without apprebension. Bifibrent Churdies have be^i 
honoured to testify for idiflk-ent truths ; but of all National 
Churehee the Cfauireh of Scotland baa borne the loudest 
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and most emphatic testimony to tlie JSvparemaey of ChruU 
It has testified ^r this truth m opposition to the supremacy 
of the priesthood on the one hand, and of the civil power 
on the other. It protests that the dergy shall not be 
^ lords over God's heritage ; " hot recognising every re- 
generate man as one of the ^' royal priesthood/' claims 
for the Christian people rights with which even the 
Christian pastor must not intermeddle. And on the other 
hai^ it protests, that Caesar shall not daim the things 
which belong to God ; but believing that Christ's "king- 
dom is not of this world," it claims for the rulers in 
Christ's house, rights and privileges with which the secular 
ruler must not interfere. These privileges of the Christian 
people, and this independence of the Church, are obnoxious 
alike to spiritual despots and unbelieving worldlings. The 
lordly ^clesiastic cannot trust the people; the infidel 
civilian camnot trcist the Churdi, The supremacy of 
Christ is doubly assaulted at this day ; and if the faithful 
Witness which has prophesied this truth so long should 
now be slain, a main barrier to Infidel and Papal incur- 
sions will be taken out of the way. 

Christian Brethren of this free Englkh land, I leave 
the matter with you. Necessity was laid on me when 
I took up this pen, and nothing but a solemn conviction 
of duty could have urged me to bring this matter before 
you in a season of so many and momentous exigencies as 
is this. I believe that the case of the Church of Scotland 
is a case of injustice and oppression, and I believe that it 
is in the power of the people of England, by petitioning 
Parliament and enlightening their respective representa- 
tives, to redress the wrong and remove the grievance. 
I have much faith in the justice of Englishmen, and 
some experience of their generosity ; but I have more 
faith in Christianity, than even in national character. I 
believe that a man who is both just and generous may 
be too busy to attend to an appeal ; or even if he do 
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Attend^ that he may Iniss the merits of the case, and not 
comprehendihg it, may pronounce an unrighteous judg- 
ment. But I believe this is a ca^e which every enlight- 
ened. Christian may understand, for its first principles aie 
familiar to him. And I believci moreover, that it is a case 
in which English Christianity is concerned, ''for if one 
member suffer, all the members suffer with it/' I And I 
believe, finally, that it is a case in which English Christians 
will lend their sympathy and aid— for such is the Master's 
will : " Bear ye one another's burdens, and so fulfil the 
LAW OP Christ." 



Should any reader desire to" study this question more carefully, I 
know nothing more simple and satisfactory, than " Letters on the 
First Principles of the Church Controversy, by Patrick McFarlan, 
D.D." The Church's "Claim of Right," and the Convocation's 
** Memorial to Government," contain all the merits of the case. The 
Convocation's "Address to the People of Scotland," is singularly 
beautiful, and abundantly plain. Still shorter and very conclusive 
are Addresses to their parishioners by the ReV. Johii A. Wallace, of 
Hawick, and Rev. Horatius Bonar, of Kelso. Those who desire to 
Jeam the history of tlie Churoh of Sct^Dtland wiU lind it most philoso- 
phically told by Dr. McCrie, most pleasantly by his son, and most 
poetically, yet truthfully, by Mr. Hetherington. 
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